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FOREWORD 




In 1971 three bureaus of the United States Office 
of Edijcation— the Bureau of Occupational and Adult 
Education, the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary 
Education, and the Bureau of Education for the Handi- 
capped—jointly funded three integrally related multi- 
state projects under the rubric. "Interstate Project: 
^ Planning in State and Local Education Agencies, the 

^ t Next Step." Such a joint venture was apparently a 

/ -^v^ ^\ historic first. 

''v^^ra/V- -^J>^ 'Project Next Step" included the State Education 

Agencies in Georgia. New Jersey. Oregon. Utah and 
Wisconsin, and one or more Local Education Agencies 
in each of these participating states. Utah served as 
the administering state for the project. 
Y I j'^^^^liii^ project tested the thesis that systematic edu- 

' ' ' I ' cational planning 'pays off'-that is. children in class- 

rooms will benefit from the improved management and decision making which 
results from improved planning and evaluation by educational leaders. "Project 
Next Step" demonstrated that systematic educational planning results in better 
identification of learner needs: clearer identification of priorities: more extensive 
consideration of alternatives: improved selection of strategies for implementation: 
and more systematic evaluation. The conclusion was clear— educational agencies 
which plan well will serve children more effectively. 

A number of products resulted from "Project Next Step." Included in these 
outcomes were documents such as Criteria for the Assessment of Educational 
Planning: extensive training materials on educational planning (e.g.. manuals on 
basic planning, needs assessment, modeling, and so forth); and the career educa- 
tion Guide and Source Book. Information on any of these publications is available 
from the Utah State Board of Education in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Guide and Source Book reflect much of what was learned in "Project 
Next Step." The Project has also demonstrated the utility of "mutuality of plan- 
ning" (that is. involving all those groups and agencies concerned with the out- 
comes of planning in the actual planning process). These materials on implement- 
ing career education reflect this concept of "mutuality"-both In the process 
described and in the actual development of the materials themselves. 

Sincere appreciation is expressed to all of those who participated in the 
project over the last three years. Special commendation is due to Dr. William M. 
Timmins. the national project director, for his outstanding administration and 
leadership of the project. 



Walter D. Talbot 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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INTRODUCTION 



Few concepts introduced on the American education scene have 
met with as much discussion and controversy as has career education. 
While it has met with almost instant nationwide acclaim, it has at the 
same time meant a variety of things dependent upon the locale and 
one's point of view. 

In the words of Dr. Walter D. Talbot, Utah Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 'If career education is to become more than mere- 
ly hanging a new sign on the door and going about our business as 
usual, we have to come to grips with the issue of what we mean by 
career education . . Can we agree on a definition and can we. as many 
elements in society, go down the road together?*' 

Nationwide, there are many varying opinions on the meeting of 
career education as it applies to the education program. In the hand- 
book on career education. Career Education: What It Is and How to Do 
It,* developed after a number of regional conferences sponsored by 
the United States Office of Education, we find the following statement: 

Some have shrugged off the career education enthusiasm with the 
judgment that "it is only vocational education with a new name." Others 
have reacted with more alarm that ''the vocational educators are trying to 
take over the whole of education." Support for both views can be found 
in various statements emanating from USOE, probably because different 
individuals within it have different views and because an idea in formation 
is not necessarily fixed consistently even in a single mind. Career educa- 
tion is far more than traditional vocational education, though the latter is 
certainty a vital part of it. In fact, it is unfortunate that the original mean- 
ing of a vocation as a lifetime calling has become so depreciated as to re- 
quire replacement by the no more meaningful appelation "career." We 
also reject the notion that the career objective must supersede all other 
education objectives. We see no reason to establish priorities among 
careers, culture, citizenship, family life\ and self awareness as education 
objectives since none are mutually exclusive and in fact, alt, if correctly 
understood, contribute to each of the others. The difference has been that 
careers^ other than professional, have never been a significant objective 
of education in this country. 

Conceptually, it is as if a variety of monitors were installed within the 
education system. One representing the career objective would comb the 
entire education experience to identify those segments which could use- 
fully contribute to career success. Other monitors would have the same 
assignment for citizenship, culture, family life, self-awareness, and other 
education objectives. None would compete, all would cooperate, and each 
objective woukl be strengthened by pursuit and achievement of the others. 



•^»^mpu$ Publishing Company, Salt Lake City. Utah, 1972, pp. 1112. 
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In an attempt to identify those parts of education directly related 
to meeting the new thrust for gainful occupational preparation, and yet 
not to disregard the other educational objectives so vitally important 
to the total development of the individual, the following definition is 
used in this Guide: 

Career education is defined as those parts of the educational system 
focused on providing the individual with the skills, understandings, and 
values necessary for obtaining and succeeding in gainful occupations in 
which the individual maKe^> his livelihood, and in the useful occupation of 
homemaking. 

A number of othcr.definitions of "career education" are included 
in the Source Book which accompanies this Guide. These should assist 
any local education agency to more clearly define the concept. 

Because of the difficulties that today's young people experience 
in making the transition from school to a successful and satisfying 
adult role in a working society, parents and community leaders have 
been calling for a new emphasis in public education. This emphasis 
is designed to provide high school graduates with saleable job skills 
or at least an awareness on the part of these students of their own 
talents and interests and the relationship of these talents and inter- 
ests to the world of work. For these and other reasons, the typical 
public school district has become increasingly interested in imple- 
menting a program of career education as rapidly as possible. 

Being aware of this interest and need, the Bureau of Occupation- 
al and Adult Education of the U. S. Office of Education funded a project 
entitled. "Curriculum for Planning." Grant Number OEG-0-71-4457 
(357). for the purpose of developing a planning guide for local school 
districts to assist them in improving their educational planning. This 
Guide for the implementation of career education planning in a local 
education agency (LEA) includes the total educational program. 

This Guide has drawn upon related training materials produced 
for a multi-state effort. "Interstate Project: Planning in the SEA/LEA. 
the Next Step." also funded by the U. S. Office of Education. The 
project included Georgia. New Jersey. Oregon. Utah and Wisconsin and 
local education agencies in each of these states. Utah served as the 
administering state. In addition, materials are Included from a num- 
ber of non-project states. 

This Guide is intentionally brief but is related to a Source Book 
whicii includes specific illustrations or examples to clarify the proce- 
dures outlined in this guide. School district leaders should use the 
Source Book as a supplement. 

This Guide represents a usable and successful approach to edu- 
cational planning. "Career Education" is the focus throughout, but the 
steps outlined can be used by LEA's who do not have this emphasis. 
The Source Book includes field tested materials on educational plan- 
ning which are adaptable by virtually any LEA. Information about ad- 
ditional materials on educational planning may be secured by writing 
to the Utah State Board of Education. 1400 University Club Building. 
Salt Lake City. Utah 84111. A bibliography on career education ma- 
terials is included in Step 2.0 of the Source Book. 



EDUCATIONAL PLANNING 



it has been said that, *1n the past, a high degree of philosophical 
acceptance has accompanied the relatively piecemeal, haphazard, and 
ineffective approaches to planning conducted in the educational es* 
tablishment Now, in spite of any resistance which may occur or of 
any wistful wishing for the *good old days/ pressures of the times are 
demanding that educators do the kind of planning which will meet to* 
day*s needs squarely and effectively, and the demand is framed in a 
context that brooks no failure. There is every indication that failure 
to respond rapidly and successfully to current challenges may mean 
that the problems now faced will rapidly increase in their seriousness/*^ 
*^his Guide and the accompanying Source Book consider planning as a 
relatively simple, straightforward management approach to improving 
educational decision making and a means of solving today's problems* 
Planning is a systematic process and is extremely useful and produc^ 
tive. There are five distinct milestones in the problem*solving (plan- 
ning) process. These can be portrayed in flowchart form as follows: 



0.0 



Solve 
ProWem 



ro 



Identify 
Problem 



2.0 



Define & 

Analyze 

Problem 



3.0 



4.0 



Generate 
Alternative 
Solutions & 
Select ••Best 
Strategy 



Impiennent 
Solution 



5.0 



Evaluate & 
Revise as 
Necessary 



All of the concepts and tools of the system approach to educa- 
tional planning and problem solving are directly related to these five 
milestones. A brief explanation of the system approach to educational 
planning may be found at Step 0.0 of the Source Book. 



•Bernari S. Furse (editor). Comprehensive Planning in State Education Agencies 
(Salt UkeCtty: Utah State Board of Education. 1968). pp. 8-9. 
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IMPLEMENTATION PROCEDURES 



To successfully implement a program of career education in a 
school district requires a series of planning and evaluation procedures 
involving both decisions and commitments. The diagram which fol- 
lows (Figure 1) summarizes the major steps involved. The numbers on 
the diagram (flow chart) correspond to the step numbers used in the 
discussions which follow. The same numbers have also been used in 
the Source Book which accompanies this guide. 

Step 1.0 identify Problem-Needs Assessment 

The first step in the system approach to planning is to identify 
needs. These should be learner- based needs. That is, we focus upon 
the student •'products'* of our educational system rather than the re- 
sources to achieve those products. Thus, we are more concerned with 
the ends or outcomes of education rather than the means for attain- 
ing those ends. We look for **what ought to be'* and compare that 
with **what is/' A needs assessment gathers data from a number of 
sources to document "what is.*' The process also identifies "what 
ought to be" (or "what should be"). The discrepancy (or "gap" or 
differential) between "what is" and "what ought to be" is the need, 
e.g., if all high school students in a district "ought to be" receiving 
career information and guidance, and only fifteen percent are ("what 
is"), then the learner need is to provide career information and guid- 
ance to 85% more of the high school students in the district." Typical- 
ly "what ought to be" is expressed in terms of behavioral objectives, 
or goals. 

There are a variety of models available for assessing needs, but 
this Guide and the Source Book recommend a process that was wide- 
ly used in the "Interstate Project: Planning in the SEA/LEA, the Next 
Step" and elsewhere. 

0.0 



Impiement LEA 
Career Education 
Program 



1.0 



2.0 



3.0 



4.0 



5.0 



Conduct 

Needs 

Assessment 
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Career 

Education) 



Define & 
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Need for 
Career 
Education 
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and Design 

Career 

Education 

Program 



Implement 
Career 
Education 
Program 



Evaluate 
& Revise 
as 

Necessary 



Figurel: Major Steps in Implementhig an LEA Career Education Program 



Step 1.0 of the Source Book includes the basic guide (1.1) developed 
in that project for the conduct of a needs assessment. It also contains 
a bibliography of related materials which are available as examples. 

Note: The needs assessment model described in Step 1.1 of the 
Source Book recommends the appointment of both a district steering 
committee (to do the day to day necessary work that has to be done) 
and a needs assessment advisory committee (representative of the 
community as a whole) to assist in carrying out the activities of the 
district's needs assessment. In later steps of this Guide are recom- 
mendations for the appointment of a career education steering com- 
mittee and a career education advisory committee. These two groups 
should not be confused with the committees which conduct the needs 
assessment. While some individual members may well be the same; 
this Guide details procedures for implementing career education in an 
LEA. These subsequent steps follow only after the LEA has completed 
a needs assessment. 

The LEA needs assessment should result in some tangible 
products which will systematically guide the development of the dis- 
trict' s career education program. The following are suggestions of 
some documents that should result: 

1. Technical Notes on the Instrumentation, Sampling Techniques, 
and Analysis of Data Used. 

2. An Analysis of Educational Concerns in the District (including 
career education concerns.) 

3. "Working Papers" for a District's Operational Philosophy of 
Education (including a philosophy of career education). 

4. Critical Education Needs in the District (including career edu- 
cation needs). 

5. Recommended Action Emerging from the Education Needs 
Assessment (including recommendations for career education). 

It is recommended that each "need" identified in the assessment 
(whether by reviews of research literature, polling, surveys, confer- 
ences, analysis of placement data, or whatever) be carefully docu- 
mented with facts so that the needs assessment steering committee, 
with the assistance of the advisory committee, can properly determine 
priorities. 



Excellent sources of factual data for documenting concerns in- 
clude the following: 

1. Work force projections by county and/or school district- 
typically available from the employment security office. 

2. Disadvantaged-handicapped population by country or dis- 
trict—available from state or local school agency reports 
and/or state social services agency. 

3. Current annual school enrollment reports— elementary/ 
secondary enrollments by districts including Title I census 
and enrollments and' reports of handicapped. 

4. Annual reports of area vocational centers, technical colleges. 

junior colleges, community colleges, private and parochial 5 

o 
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schools in the county or district. 

5. Foiiow up data on graduates of the district. 

6. Examples uf local planning data from other school districts 
(even in other states) if they can be secured. 

7. Local education agency budgets, school district census re- 
ports and other local planning data which may be available. 

8. County welfare and rehabilitation services reports. 

9. Industry manning tables and projections developed by iiidus* 
trial development groups. 

10. State plan maps and tables. 

11. 1970 census data by county (and current estimates). 

12. Manufacturer's association industry lists. 

13. Urban renewal projects. Green Acres programs, etc. 

14. State highway department plans. 

15. Community school, continuing education and adult educa* 
tion studies or reports. 

16. National studies and reports. 

17. And so forth. 

It is further recommended that each "need" identified in the 
assessment be examined regarding "what should be." This step is 
crucial since a validated need is best defined as the difference be^ 
tween what is (facts) and what ought to be (values). Step 1.0 of the 
Source Book includes sample materials on needs assessments, includ* 
ing criteria for a valid needs assessment. 

An adequate needs assessment should also result in generaliza* 
tions which clearly focus on learner needs; identify the learners (how 
many, who they are, and other identifying characteristics); rank needs 
or assign priorities; provide performance objectives (state terms of 
measurement or criteria lor assuring that the program will be account* 
able); and determine time frames or set dates for resolution of the 
needs given reasonably high priority. 

Technical assistance on conducting a needs assessment is avail* 
able to districts from a number of sources— the state education agen* 
cy, consulting firms, universities, regional education agencies, and 
so forth. 

The model described in Step LI of the Source Book recommends 
that the needs assesi^ment advisory committee play a key role in ana* 
iyzing the data gathered in the needs assessment. The needs assess* 
ment steering committee should be chiefly responsible for the conduct 
of the needs assessment, but the advisory committee should play a 
major role in such steps as reviewing and/or recommending revisions 
of district goals and objectives and priorities. 

The results of the completed needs assessment should serve as 
a logical and persuasive argument for the need for career education 
in a local education agency. Once a validated need is so documented 
3 district should be ready to complete the next step. 

Step 2.0 Defining and Analyzing the Need for Career Educiition 

There are several preliminary steps of the utmost importance 
which should be taken: (1) Announce statement of commitment and 



operational philosophy by the superintendent; (2) Secure approval ot 
the board of education; (3) Provide for program coordination; (4) Ad- 
point a career education steering committee; (5) Develop a tentative 
schedule and budget and assign responsibility to persons and groups; 
and (6) Appoint a career education advisory committee. 

Step 2.1 Announce Statement of Commitment and Operational Phi* 
iosophy by the Superintendent 

The district superintendent should be very aware of the results 
of the district needs assessment and should clearly understand the 
meaning of the data collected, the values described, and the implica- 
tions of the validated needs which were one of the products of the 
needs assessment (see 1.0 above). It is assumed hereafter in this 
Guide that the need for career education in a district has been docu- 
mented and that the community has been openly involved in the con- 
duct of the needs assessment and its outcomes. 

The local school district superintendent must be committed to 
the operational success of career education if it is to succeed in his 
district. He must determine a clear philosophical base upon which to 
build a sound career education program. He must set forth some of 
the reasons for his commitment to career education because: 

(a) Career education involves students in the decision making 
process in that career education focuses upon learners and 
upon their needs. 

(b) Career education requires an extensive involvement with the 
community, perhaps more so than any other previous educa* 
tional program 

(c) Teachers must understand career education and be involved 
in the implementation of career education if any program is 
to succeed. 

(d) A career education curriculum cuts across all subject-matter 
areas and requires careful planning and coordination to in- 
tegrate it with the existing curriculum so that it is not just a 
••tacked on" kind of effort. 

(e) Career education requires that adequate preservice and in* 
service training programs be planned and offered for all staff 
members before career education programs are implemented. 

(f) A successful career education program needs early input 
from many other public and private agencies to meet the re- 
quirements of business and industry. 

(g) Career education involves additional budget requirements 
which must be properly anticipated and resolved. 

A strong commitment from the superintendent is essential be* 
cause'^is philosophy is the foundation of a successful career educa* 
tion program within his district. 



Included in Step 2.0 of the Source Book is a position paper on 
career education adopted by the Utah State Board of Education which, 
includes a rationale for career education. These materials reflect ex- 7 
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tensive debate and consideration about the concept of career educa- 
tion and should be valuable to a superintendent in better understand* 
ing what the concept involves. Also included are materials from sev- 
eral other jurisdictions, including several different definitions of 
**career education** than the one in the Introduction to this Guide. 



Step 2.2 Secure the Approval and Commitment of the Board of 
Education 

The superintendent must inform the district board of education 
and secure its approval, commitment and support before the career 
education program can be successfully implemented. As noted in 
Step 1.0 above, the needs assessment will have produced a number of 
products, including the documented need for career education* a list 
of educational priorities, a tentative ''operational philosophy/* and so 
forth. The board of education should understand and approve the 
''operational philosophy** or tentative statement of beliefs concerning 
career education developed as a result of the needs assessment. The 
board also needs a clear understanding of and commitment to the 
goals or objectives for career education in the district since these be* 
come the target toward which the district moves. 

Step 2.2 of the Source Book includes a series of "This We Be- 
lieve** statements about career education and seven basic goals for 
career education which focus upon desired learner outcomes which 
were developed in the State of Utah. This step also inchides a stat- 
ment about career education in the State of Oregon. These materials 
can be considered by the district board of education as a beginning of 
their own "operational philosophy'* and "goals** for career education. 

Such district board of education commitment to career education 
should receive attention through the local news media and through 
other means of communication with the general public. Step 2.2 of 
the Source Book includes some materials on a successful school com* 
munications effort. 

It is recommended that the board of education be closely inform- 
ed as the following steps are taken. Local boards of education should 
be involved in the process to ensure its success. 

Step 2.3 Provide for Program Coordination 

The superintendent may decide to coordinate the career educa- 
tion program himself, or he may delegate the responsibility to another 
individual. In either case, coordination of career education must begin 
with clearly designated authority to a single individual to work closely 
with a variety of groups in the community and with all educators to 
implement the decisions which are reached. The program cordinator*s 
authority should be clearly stated so that LEA personnel know he is 
acting on authority of the superintendent and reports directly to him. 

A model for coordination of career education at a district level 
is described in Step 2.3 of the Source Book. This model may suggest 
ideas to districts concerned about coordinating their own career edu* 
cation program. Of course, other approaches should also be consider* 



ed. Careful thought must be given to coordination to assure that all 
interested parties are involved. 

Step 2A Appoint a Steering Committee 

Under the direction of the program coordinator, a steering com- 
mittee is needed to successfully implement a career education pro- 
gram in a school district. The steering committee is not to be confused 
with the career education advisory committee mentioned below in 
Step 2.6. It is a worlcing committee which meets often enough to as- 
sist the coordinator in planning and in assuring that things happen 
when they are supposed to happen and that the necessary work gets 
done. The committee should be appointed by the superintendent with 
the assistance of the coordinator (or. if locally required, the board of 
education) and should include individuals of recognized stature who 
will provide liaison with the board, the general community, and the 
profpssiona! staff in particular. 

It is recommended that the career education steering committee 
be composed of hut not limited to representatives from those respon- 
sible for the elementary school, middle school (or junior high), and 
high school curriculum. Teachers must be represented, of course. 
Other representatives should he considered from the community and 
from within the system, especially those representing counseling and 
guidance, adult education, ^nd post-secondary educational institu- 
tions, among others. The mobt competent persons should be con- 
sidered in all cases. 

Step 2.4 of the Source Book includes sample letters of appoint* 
ment for members of the district career education steering committee. 

The size of the district should influence the size of the steering 
committee but it should be remembered that this cornmittee is not an 
advisory committee. It is a work committee. Its size should remain 
small and its relationship close. Its task is the day to-day work of plan- 
ning and reviewing the work of others. 

The career education coordinator needs to give careful advance 
consideration to training the steering committee. Such training should 
focus on the responsibility for implementing a career education pro- 
gram in the district. Sufficient guidance and expertise should be pro- 
vided to enable the committee members to function successfully. 

Step 2.5 Develop a Tentative Schedule and Budget and Assign Re* 
sponsibility to Persons and Groups 

The coordinator and the career education steering committee 
must jointly think throu^ih the total task of implementing a career edu- 
cation program in the district. In the broadest sense, this is a plan- 
ning and scheduling pr)cess. The outcomes of the process must be 
kept in mind and should be reflected in the development of a tentative 
calendar of activities, necessary budget, and assignment of responsi- 
bility to persons and groups. The emphasis should be on the word 
••tentative** since further experience and community involvement will 
necessarily suggest changes as the program is developed. 9 
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The purpose of this effort is to crystalize plans and to bring into 
sharp focus overall dimensions of the career education effort in the 
district. The primary outcome should be a schedule of events which 
people can refer to in coordinating their efforts during the weeks and 
months ahead, and the delegation of responsibility to various persons. 
Obviously, the tentative schedule will need to be revised many times 
as developments occur, but the steering committee and the coordi- 
nator must anticipate the probable flow of activities and the need for 
meeting appropriate deadlines. A sample "tentative schedule" is pro- 
vided in Step 2.5 of the Source Book. 

Since it is necessary that responsibilities and accountability be 
fixed upon those who will share in the guidance and implementation 
of the project, it is necessary that the coordinator indicate the re- 
sources necessary to fulfill the task. A tentative budget and proposed 
sources of funding should be developed for approval by the superin- 
tendent and the board of education. 

One of the early tasks of the steering committee will be to think 
through the organization and role of a career education advisory com- 
mittee. Too frequently, advisory committees are appointed with very 
ambiguous definition of roles and expectations. Careful thought is 
needed to clarify the intended work of the advisory committee. 

Step 2.6 Appoint a Career Education Advisory Committee 

Since community understanding and support of a career educa- 
tion program are essential if it is to succeed, extensive efforts to in- 
volve and inform the public are necessary. 

It is recomrtended that a career education advisory committee 
be appointed by the district board of education. The advisory commit- 
tee's participation will help ensure support by the community through 
the active involvement of representative people in the planning and 
implementation process. The coordinator and steering committee must 
devote considerable attention to developing a list of suitable nominees 
for recommendation by the superintendent to the board of education 
for appointment. It is strongly recommended that the advisory com- 
mittee be a reflection of the social, economic, and political characteris- 
tics of the community and include leaders and representatives from 
business and industry, labor, minority and disadvantaged groups, and 
so forth. Membership on the committee should also include parents 
and students. Above all, the committee should be representative. 

Step 2.6 of the Source Book includes a suggested "grid" for the 
selection of representatives for the career education advisory commit- 
tee and a possible committee organizational structure. Obviously, 
there are many ways to organize such a citizen's committee. Typically, 
the career education coordinator would serve as the "executive secre- 
tary ' to the advisory committee. 

Educators who have worked with such advisory committees in- 
volving representative lay people will recognize the need to give these 
participants adequate recognition for their service and to deeply and 
meaningfully involve them in significant tasks, such as formulating 
goals and objectives for career education and in influencing the design 



and impiementation of the career education program. Such represent 
tative citizens can also help provide invaluable feedback and evalua* 
tion of the program after it has been tried. 

There are many possible ways of organizing a career education 
advisory committee (e.g.. with subcommittees for special purposes). 
However, when such a committee is organized, meetings should be 
regularly scheduled, should follow carefully outlined agendas, and 
should provide extensive opportunities for communication and input 
of ideas. Two excellent guides on how to effectively use advisory 
groups are: Resource Book for State Advisory Councils (National Ad- 
visory Council on Vocational Education. 425 13th Street. N. W.. Wash- 
ington. D.C- 20004, March 1973): and Assignment: Committee (Texas 
Education Agency, Department of Occupational Education and Tech* 
nology. Austin Texas 78701). 

Step 3.0 Consider Alternatives and Design 
Career Education Program 

A complex series of activities are necessary at this stage of the 
planning process. The career education coordinator and steering com- 
mittee must bring to bear the total resources of the district in the de* 
sign of an appropriate career education program (with input, of course, 
from the advisory committee). 

The system approach to educational planning and problem solv* 
ing described above in this Guide and Step 0.0 of the Source Book 
recommends the generation of many alternative solutions to a desig- 
nated problem. District career education leadership is encouraged to 
consider many alternative solutions to meeting learner needs at this 
stage of the process. Districts should not **lock on** to a solution be* 
fore carefully considering other approaches, programs and possibilities. 

The following steps related to designing a career education pro- 
gram are suggested: (1) Develop the learner objectives by grade level; 
(2) Design an evaluation system; (3) Identify schools where the career 
education program can be initially developed and tested; (4) Incor* 
porate career education into the total school curriculum; and (5) 
Develop extensive unit plans and unit materials for teaching each 
phase of the integrated career education curriculum. 

Step 3.1 Develop the Learner Objectives by Grade Leyel 

One of the first steps in program development should be the 
careful development of learner objectives by grade level— operational 
objectives so*to*speaK. The coordinator should involve teachers, school 
administrators, counselors, students, parents, and the community in 
this process. (If the advisory committee has been carefully selected 
and can be systematically involved at this point, the district has a built* 
in mechanism to accomplish this necessary step.) 

In planning a total career education program, decisions must be 
made as to the grade level at which each major goal will be introduced, 
and which of the sub^goals will also apply. Considerable attention 
should be paid in this process to the developmental stages of children. 
Sample objectives are available in a number of publications and other 



documents, but experience in successful career education prograrns 
across the country suggests that districts must develop their own ob* 
jectives. No ••packaged" set of objectives can be appropriate for any 
particular district. Each district should develop its own goals and ob- 
jectives reflecting local conditions, needs, and values (using state 
guides or other materials). The district must, however, make an ex- 
tensive effort to consider and reflect state and national needs and 
priorities. Outcomes of career education are not solely the concern 
of local labor markets, school systems, and so on. The need is criti- 
cal to recognize our interdependence in terms of our children and the 
real world in which they are growing up. 

In essence, each operational objective should include as a mini- 
mum (1) a career education goal which identifies the learner. (2) the 
process or learning activity, and (3) some measurable type of beha- 
vioral change in the learner which can be evaluated as a direct out- 
come of the goal. 

For example, consider the following "operational objective*' from 
the State of Oregon (some of the instruments described are not in- 
cluded in this Guide or the Source Book since a number of such in- 
struments can be developed locally or are commercially available): 

By the end of grade 8: 

A. Using [a] self rating sheet, the student will develop a profile of himself to de- 
termine his relationships to jobs that focus on data, people, things. The pro- 
file will be in the file folder. 

B. Using [a1 USTS Interest Check List survey results, the student will research 
at least two areas of occupational interest and add these reports to his file 
folder. 

C. The student will have participated in at least one individually planned field 
trip to observe occupations of personal interest in the community using and 
filing the report form in his folder. 

0. The student will be able to list three of the najor industries of greatest em- 
ployment availability in Oregon. (Source: Ma.^power Resource of the State 
of Oregon - 1972.) 

E. The s-udent will demonstrate ability to find specific occupational Information 
in the Occupational Outlook Handbook for a given job title. 

F. The student will list two health and safety practices and two grooming re* 
quirements for a given occupation. (Purpose: to have the student be aware 
of the decision making process as related to his personal life style and the 
world of work.) 

G. The student will have had at least one hour of group guidance and personal 
counselling by professional staff members to assist in educiitional planning 
and course selection for grade 9. This will result in a course plan approved 
by his parents and teacher advisor or counselor. 

Steps 3.1 and 3.2 of the Source Book includes objectives develop- 
ed in Portland. Oregon, as part of ''Project Career Education.** along 
with a number of examples from other systems. A bibliography on ob- 
jectives is also included. 

Some tested programs elsewhere suggest establishing objectives . 
by school level — that is. lower-school objectives, middle-school ob- 



jectives. upper-school objectives, post-secondary and adult objectives, 
and so forth, rather than by grade level. 

Step 3.2 Design an Evaluation System 

The district should design an evaluation system (including out- 
side or third party evaluation) to assess the development and out- 
comes of the career education program. Such an evaluation design 
needs to be comprehensive in scope and thoroughly understood by 
involved personnel before the program is initiated into the system. 
(Step 5.0 of the Source Book includes a sample "design" for a district 
to use in evaluating its career education program.) However, each dis- 
trict must design its own evaluation system to reflect its own needs. 

Step 3.3 Identify Schools Where the Career Education Programs Can 
Be Initially Developed and Tested 

The district should identify schools where career education pro- 
grams will be initially developed and tested. In most such efforts ex- 
perience suggests that the district determine interest on the part of 
individual schools and segments of the community and select schools 
which volunteer. The district must decide whether to initiate the pro- 
grams by grade level (starting with lower grades the first year and 
then progressing through the upper grades a year or two later), or 
whether to initiate the program at all grade levels in a given attend- 
ance area of the district. Smaller districts may well choose to initiate 
a program district-wide over a one-year period. 

Whatever the decision, it is. necessary that the personnel of 
schools selected to participate should be fully informed about career 
education and be committed to the concept. Orientation of principals, 
teachers, and support personnel should take place early in the process. 
Enthusiastic and interested teachers are essential to the success of 
any program! Further, support and understanding by the community 
is absolutely necessary. The initiation of programs, especially in pilot 
schools, offers the district an excellent opportunity to continue to in- 
form the community about career education and its objectives. Follow- 
up and on-going evaluation of pilot programs can also be used to pro- 
vide citizen input and to assure a healthy exchange of ideas and al- 
ternative solutions. 



Step 3.4 Incorporate Career Education Into the 
Total School Curriculum 

The most successful career education programs appear to inte- 
grate career education into the established curriculum and do not 
treat it as an "add-on" part of the curriculum. Since career education 
is not just a new name for vocational education or general education, 
great care must l>e taken to incorporate career education into the en> 
tire curriculum. 

The development of the curriculum design should involve the dis- 
trict in extensive research and exploration of what is being done else- 13 
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where. Numerous bibliographies and guides on curriculum are avail- 
able from a variety of sources. Help is available from the state education 
agency and from other agencies including the United States Office of 
Education. Ultimately, however, the school district's program should 
reflect the local community's needs, values, and priorities. 



Step 3.5 Develop Extensive Unit Plans and Unit Materials for Teaching 
Each Phase of the Integrated Career Education Curriculum 

In the district's elementary schools which have been selected to 
implement a program of career education, teachers and other mem- 
bers of each school's curriculum committee must be made aware of 
the results of the district's needs assessment and the operational ob- 
jectives which have been developed as a consequence. Beginning with 
these facts, values, and objectives, each committee must adapt these 
goals and suggested procedures to meet the individual needs of their 
own students. Of course, state and national needs and priorities must 
be considered. Each schoo' curriculum committee must then design 
the career education curriculum approach to be initiated in their school 
by using the suggestion? of the career education steering and advisory 
committees and by adopting or modifying what appears to be suitable 
from experience elsewhere. Once the curriculum approach or design 
is agreed upon, the school's curriculum committee should carefully 
plan for the learning activities which will be necessary to achieve the 
learner-based objectives. A sample unit plan has been included in 
Step 3.5 of the Source Book. 

Consideration must also be given by each school's curriculum 
committee members to budgetary needs and to anticipated sources of 
funding (with suggestions from the district's career education steering 
committee and program coordinator). An evaluation component is also 
desirable to make sure the program is reaching its objectives and to 
identify needs to revise and improve the learning r -tivities (<»v;»luation 
should not be treated as a terminal siep but as an on-going part of 
program management). 

For junior and senior high schools the procedure is similar to 
that suggested for the elementary schools but more elaborate. Twenty- 
six steps have been identified and included in Step 4.0 of the Source 
Book. Each of these steps is reasonably self-explanatory. 



Step 4.0 Implement a District-wide, Career Education Program 

Sufficient experience should have been obtained from the vari- 
ous pilot programs that necessary modifications and budgetary data 
for a district-wide career education program now be fairly accurately 
estimated. All of the lessons learned from pilot programs must be 
used in the district-wide implementation of career education. 

A detailed blueprint for implementation of a district-wide career 
education program initiates a chain of consequences as follows: The 



motivation of individual learners toward suitable careers requires 
more individualization and personalization of instruction; such indi* 
vidualization prompts requests to lower teacher-pupil ratios: teachers 
also require increased planning time; the need for curriculum design 
and improvement requires significantly greater time for cooperation 
and collaboration among teachers and support personnel; and addi* 
tional resources are needed for career guidance, counseling and place* 
ment. New resources are also needed for providing hardware, printing 
curriculum materials, allowing released time for teachers, and so forth. 

It seems appropriate to generalize that the implementation of 
career education will involve dramatic changes in the community and 
in the school district ^ especially changes in attitudes towards the 
world of work and the role of the schools in preparing students for 
useful careers. No longer can there be prejudice in the schools and in 
the community which considers non academic occupations to be 
second class. 

Superintendents and principals must re examine existing use of 
teacher's time and the role of counselors, especially in upper grade 
levels. Guidance services must be integrated into the total curriculum. 
In middle and upper schools, increased use must be made of person- 
nel who are trained in areas other than education. 

District administrators and teachers must develop new attitudes 
toward the career placement of students. The district must become 
accountable for the successful placement of each student on the next 
rung of his career ladder. This will surely mean new relationships be* 
tween the schools and parents, students, employers, other education 
agencies, and other agencies (public and private) within the commun- 
ity. The resources of the community must be fully used and the com* 
munity must be kept fully involved. Step 4.2 of the Source Book in* 
etudes materials on career education placement drawn from the states 
of Georgia. New Jersey, and Utah. 

School administrators must reappraise the objectives and pur* 
poses of professional development. Whatever approaches are used 
(e.g.. workshops, internships, training centers, conferences, commit* 
tees and task forces), administrators must take a new look at utilizing 
all resources inside and outside of the system to accomplish the goals 
of career education. In other words, career education will mean 
changes in the structure of the curriculum. 

The board of education and school administrators must take the 
lead in demonstrating commitment to the concept of career education 
by reallocation of resources and providing continuing support neces- 
sary to make the program succeed. Of all the steps identified, imple* 
mentation--which most of all demands excellence of management and 
administration--is the step which requires the best leadership the dis* 
trict has available. 

Step 4.1 of the Source Book contains an example of an imple* 
mentation plan for career education in the high school, and Step 4.3 
presents a **Career Education Instruction Packet" prepared by the 
Ogden (Utah) School District to assist classroom teachers in revising 
present courses to include career education. 

Finally, some concluding comments to step 4.0. The success or 15 
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failure of career education wiil depend to a great extent upon the 
teacher's expertise in incorporating career concepts into the curricu- 
lum. Teachers must be deeply involved in planning for career educa- 
tion. They must thoroughly understand the philosophy behind the 
career education concept and be completely familiar with the scope 
and sequence of the proposed program. Time must be made available 
for in-service teacher orientation, development of career education 
teaching methods, and career curriculum planning with a built-in 
evaluation system. Teacher education will need to be an on-going 
process to keep up with a rapidly changing technology and its result- 
ant effect on the kinds of occupations available. 



If career edtjcation is to succeed in the district: 

1. Teachers and other staff members will have to believe in the con- 
cept of career education and accept the attitudes and premises 
upon which it is based. 

2. Teachers and all others concerned wyth implementing the program 
must be knov/ledgeabie about state and district curriculum goals. 

3. Teachers must develop the competencies and understandings 
needed in planning and presenting career opportunity information 
related to the subjects which they teach. 

4. Teachers must become engaged in experiences which will familiar* 
ize them with the career implications of their subject matter. 

5. Teachers must be provided with instruction in the use of a great 
variety of media and materials designed to be used in career 
education. 

6. Teachers must learn how to interact with and expeditiously use 
community and human resources available for career education.^ 

Further, teacher preparation institutions must change. They must 
work closely with career education planners in identifying teacher com- 
petencies needed to effectively implement career education in the 
education systems of America. 

it is a foregone conclusion that most schools do not possess the 
staff, facilities, and curricular resources to provide all students with 
an adequate and realistic exposure to the world of work without help 
from the community. Career education is more than a cooperative 
program in which the schools and local business work together to pro- 
vide the schools with a work laboratory where students develop atti- 
tudes and skills in a practical setting. Its fulfillment requires that em- 
ployers become actively involved in many areas such as teacher train- 
ing, actual teaching, curriculum development, counseling and guid- 
ance, equipment procurement, and many other elements beyond the 
provisions of a hands-on experience. Such involvement will depend on 
the development of effective mechanics for collaboration between the 
education and employment communities. 

Parent involvement is also vital in a career education program. 
Parents will need to be oriented to the career education concept. Since 
parents greatly influence the career choices of their youth, parents 
should be invited to participate in appropriate career education 
activities. 



step 5.0 Evaluate and Revise as Necessary 

No program is apt to suceed over time without modification and 
change. A district's career education program will surely need rigor- 
ous evaluation and revision. This step is not to be seen as a terminal 
one but as an ongoing process of self assessment, correction and 
^ direction. Throughout this Guide evaluation components have been 
referred to and encouraged. 

Step 5.0 of the Source Book includes a suggested evaluation 
plan which was prepared for use in the State of Utah, and other ma- 
terials on evaluation from other jurisdictions. 
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